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LANDOWNING. 


Tue position of a landowner in Great Britain, 
though still peculiarly honoured, is not now so 
agreeable as it once was. It is getting beset by a 
variety of complaints and drawbacks which create 
uneasiness. One thing in particular involves 
serious alarm, and to this we shall chiefly confine 
attention. Within our recollection, at a period 
early in the present century, England and Scotland 
together had only twelve millions of inhabitants. 
The number now approaches thirty millions, 
To meet the increasing demand for food, great 
improvements have been effected in agriculture, 
and in the rearing of live-stock. Productiveness 
has accordingly to some extent kept pace with 
the requirements of the country ; but there would 
long since have been a dearth and semi-starvation, 
but for the free importation of grain. 

For a time, as is well known, free importation 
was sternly resisted by those who had a mono- 
poly in the native production and sale of grain 
or bread-stuffs. They felt, and they were logical 
in their conclusions, that unrestricted importation 
would tend to diminish the rental of land. In 
spite of every opposition, the free import of corn 
took place in 1846. Apprehensions regarding the 
fall of rents were not immediately realised. So 
prosperous was manufacturing industry, and con- 
sequently so great the demand for food, that native 
producers did not experience any particular incon- 
venience. Things went on pretty much as they 
did before. Agriculturists and rearers of live- 
stock were put on their mettle, and manfully they 
met the new competition from abroad. But this 
could not go on for ever. The people of the 
United States, and of various colonial possessions, 
had either not been roused to the fact that English 
ports were open for the free reception of their 
produce, or were unprepared to take advantage of 
the opportunity. Now, they are fully aware of 
a splendid market being open for every eatable 
they can manage to export. Good news this for a 
population struggling to make both ends meet, but 


bad for the ‘agricultural interest.’ The farmers, 
who are the first to suffer, are almost in despair. 
These farmers, a respectable, and generally a well- 
educated body of men, possessing considerable 
capital, have recently had much to suffer not only 
from bad harvests, but from a chronic evil con- 
nected with field-sports and the game-laws. 

In alluding to these sports, we are not to be 
classed with writers who entertain extreme views 
on the subject. We desire to speak only 
according to the suggestions of common-sense. 
Much can be said for the cultivation of field-sports 
as a part of physical education. Pursuing our 
meditations in the midst of picturesque mountain 
scenery, with the thin pure air blowing about, 
the purple heath in full bloom, and a river near 
at hand glistening in the sunny beams, we can 
in some sort sympathise with those who, at certain 
seasons of the year, lay aside their town dress and 
manners, and seek their recreation in field-sports, 
The rough work and hardships to be endured are 
in the nature of a frolic. Sitting down to 
luncheon on a grassy bank instead of a chair; 
the fatigue in climbing rocky hills and picking 
a way through moors and mosses with a gun 
over the arm; the eager outlook for winged 
game, the hopes that are inspired, and the 
pride of conquest, are all exhilarating. At such 
times, man in a sense reverts to the savage. He 
is a hunter by nature, and is indulging in the 


.pursuits that we read of in ancient record. There 


is a further excuse for these sports when 
carried on with moderation. They strengthen the 
muscular system, dispel mental depression, and 
send home the jaded professional of Mayfair with 
a stock of health and spirits that keep him 
going for a twelvemonth. Field-sports, includ- 
ing salmon-fishing in Highland rivers, are there- 
fore not to be deemed a mere idling away of 
existence, as is commonly the case in club-life, 
They have a fair claim to be called hygienic; and 
if not meriting unqualified praise, neither, when 
kept within bounds, are they to be spoken of with 
austerity. Should we be wrong in alleging that 
a taste for field and robust outdoor sports has 
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materially contributed to build up the manliness 
and geniality of the English character ? 

Unfortunately, the picture has another and less 
pleasing side. Carried to excess, field-sports with 
game-preserving become a scandal and public 
injury. Great Britain is but a small country, 
in which you can travel from one end to the 
other in four-and-twenty hours. Its lands for the 
most part consist of estates held by owners the 
descendants of an old feudal aristocracy, or by 
men enriched by commerce absorbed into the 
country gentry. In neither case, with few excep- 
tions, do the owners cultivate their possessions. 
Like the French seigneurs of old, they dwell in 
handsomely built mansions on their property, 
drawing annual rents from farms that are let to 
a distinct class, the farmers or practical agricul- 
turists just spoken of, under whom are the hired 
labourers. It is altogether a nicely adjusted social 
system, comprehending three degrees of com- 
parison, seemingly adapted to the traditions and 
feelings of the country. 

Symmetrical as it appears, there lurk within it 
elements adverse to stability ; hence the gravity 
of the landowner’s position, which is beginning to 
attract attention. Landlords, as number one in 
the three social degrees, live for the most part on 
rents drawn from tenant-farmers. Some of them 
derive a revenue from coal and other mines on 
their property. Few of them have anything to 
do with trade, commerce, or manufactures, for 
that would be deemed derogatory to their posi- 
tion. With much time hanging on their hands, 
they accept the honour of acting gratuitously as 
county magistrates and as members on various 
local boards, and that is about the sum and sub- 
stance of their occupation, exclusive of mere 
recreation. Unless they be among those who 
derive a large revenue from mines—as much 
sometimes as from eighty to a hundred thousand 
a a year—or from land let on building- 
eases, the financial condition of land-proprietors 
is not very enviable. They are subject to a heavy 
drain in providing for sons and daughters, and 
in making a suitable provision for widows; they 
have to expend large sums on improvements; 
while the amount of their: annual rents suffers 
a serious diminution from rates, taxes, and other 
burdens to which land is conveniently exposed. 
With encumbrances on them of various sorts, 
a high style to keep up, and no replenishing of 
means from industrial enterprise, many of them, 
as seen by the records of mortgages, are believed 
to experience considerably straitened circum- 
stances, 

Putting out of view those with large possessions, 
or who are endowed with mineral wealth, land- 
owners are apparently under the necessity of 
trying to squeeze two rents out of one piece of 
ground—one rent from the farmers, and another 
rent for what are termed ‘shootings,’ or the right 
to kill and use the game which may be found 
on the lands, arable, moor, or mountain, already 
let to the farmers for professional purposes. 
Hence, it is not at all surprising to find that, as 
a rule, the owners of land are keen adherents of 
the game-laws, which they think should be main- 
tained in all their integrity, as consonant with the 


best interests of the country. Occasionally, in 
the case of a landlord who can afford to be 
generous, the farmer is allowed to destroy the 
hares and rabbits that prey on his crops. Where 
it is otherwise, instances occur of great hardship, 
We have known a farmer to lose fifty pounds by 
the waste and pollution of a single field of hay 
by rabbits, not one of which he dared to kill or 
molest. On points like this, there have been liti- 
gations and much bad feeling. It makes little 
difference, when the landlord, by a preserve of 
pheasants in an adjoining plantation, for the sake 
of a general battue, is able to subject the farmer’s 
fields to habitual depredation. There are other 
ways in which crops are despoiled by the pre- 
servation of game to an extent that in point 
of justice between man and man is far from 
defensible. It has, however, been argued that 
farmers have themselves to blame if they do not 
by preliminary contract acquire power to kee 
down the quantity of game on the fields whic 
they occupy. 

There is a truth in this argument that goes to 
the root of the matter. Farming is apparently 
thought to be an agreeable profession ; for looking 
to general experience, farms are no sooner known 
to be in the market, than there is a rush to possess 
them. A few years ago, we had a farm to let, and 
for it there were eleven competitors, all good 
men, with capital and knowledge of their business. 
For a special reason, we accepted the offer of 
one of them, though it was not the highest. No 
objection was taken to the game being reserved, 
Such is a common specimen of what takes place. 
Obviously in the full tide of competition for 
farms, the possible damage to crops by game 
is frequently overlooked, and the farmer when 
too late finds he has made a bargain which 
if not ruinous, will cause much uneasiness and 
considerable loss. The remedy proposed for this 
neglect is a statutory enactment to give farmers 
the right to kill the hares and rabbits on the land 
they occupy ; but this would be to interfere with 
freedom of contract, as if farmers were children, 
and could not take care of themselves ; and even 
in this age of whimsical legislation, a law of so 
one-sided a nature should only be resorted to in 
absolute desperation of finding a remedy more 
consistent with ordinary rights and obligations. 
What the farming class have to do is to refrain 
from entering into contracts without expressly 
stipulating for a concurrent right to keep down 
the ground game on their farms. If in the eager 
demand for farms, this is not practicable, we can 
only say that there are too many competitors, and 
the consequences of headlong rashness must neces- 
sarily follow. In the case above specified, we, 
unsolicited, gave the farmer a right to kill and 
use the game on the estate. This was possibly an 
extreme indulgence; but all things considered, we 
believe it will be to our advantage. The more 
mischievous class of game will be destroyed or 
kept down, and poaching will be repressed. Our 
belief is that if landlords treated their tenants 
with kindly consideration and with a due sense of 
justice, allowing them, for instance, to shoot hares 
and rabbits within reasonable numbers, we should 
hear less of depredations on their crops. 

Lamentations over the damage done to grow- 
ing crops by hares and rabbits, are not heard with 


any great force in reference to grouse and oe 
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winged game that make their home on wild moors 
and hills of a pastoral character. Nevertheless, it 
is obvious that if hares and rabbits are not kept 
down in moorland as in arable farms, they will 
spread over the country, and complaints of depreda- 
tion will continue to be as rife as ever. The right 
thing, as some allege, would be to exterminate 

ound game altogether; but this would be to 
inflict a heavy loss on the community. It was 

iven in evidence before a Committee of the 

ouse of Commons (Report on Game-laws, 1873), 
that rabbits form a large proportion of the animal 
food mainly consumed by the operative classes in 
the manufacturing townsin England. Manchester 
alone annually consumes from October to March 
as many as five hundred thousand rabbits ; while 
the number of hares and rabbits yearly produced 
in the United Kingdom is about thirty millions, 
supplying about forty thousand tons of food, 
besides skins and fur for manufacturing purposes. 

Grouse-shootings, which commence on the 12th 
of August, are in many instances retained by the 
landlord for himself and his friends, The sums 
realised, when the shootings are let, do not bulk 
largely in a rent-roll, but they are cherished 
as a help, A usual rent is from fifty to two 
hundred and fifty pounds for the season, though 
larger sums are paid according to the number of 
guns and the ground shot over. Reckoning ex- 
penses for keepers, assistants, conveyance, living, 
and other outlays, grouse-shooting is a costly 
amusement, indulged in only by those in affluent 
circumstances. Payment to the landowner is 
ordinarily the least of it. The concourse of 
sportsmen northward with their dogs, servants, 
gun-cases, and other equipments on the approach 
of ‘the 12th” is one of the noted phenomena in 
English holiday-making. Trains and hotels are 
crowded, and altogether a large sum of money 
must be thus yearly dispersed throughout the 
community. 

Field-sports culminate in deer-stalking and 
shooting, now conducted on a prodigious scale 
in the Highlands of Scotland, as referred to in 
a previous article (July 24), As far as we can 
discover, the owners of the northern deer forests 
are the only branch of the landed interest with 
satisfactory financial prospects. Some meliora- 
tion of the game-laws that are proved to be 
detrimental to arable farms, may take place 
sooner or later. But we set aside this as, after 
all, a matter of trivial consideration. The real 
pinch for landlords and tenants is evidently 
to come from the free importation of food, now 
towering to vast dimensions through the agency 
of railways and steam-navigation, of which only 
a generation back there was no idea, As seen 
by Parliamentary returns, the importation of 
wheat, oats, maize, and other kinds of grain into 
the United Kingdom amounted in round numbers, 
in 1858, to forty-three million hundredweights, in 
1867 to sixty-six million hundredweights, and in 
1877 to a hundred and twenty-four million hun- 
dredweights; the value correspondingly rising 
from twenty to sixty-six millions sterling, By 
including with grain, the cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
dead-meat provisions, the value of the imports in 
1877 was nearly ninety-five millions sterling, The 
sum-total may now be moderately put down at a 
hundred and twenty millions sterling. And where 
is this to end? No one can tell, Looking to the 


prodigious extent of the western grain-producing 
states of America, Canada included, the capacity 
for exports may almost be described as illimitable. 
Producers beyond the seas are now, through the 
progress of science and commercial activity, brought 
face to face with home consumers. The poor in 
making their purchases have now the whole world 
for a shop. 

It would be folly not to recognise what must 
be the inevitable result as concerns native pro- 
ducers. Already, with aggravations from bad 
harvests and losses from game, many farmers have 
been ruined, and given up their tenures. Others 
have struggled on by procuring a reduction of ten 
to thirty per cent. on their annual rent. And 
others again are either falling back in profits, or 
drawing on their capital, and only await the expi- 
ration of their leases to relinquish their business, 
or possibly emigrate with their families, By land- 
lords, the very least thing that can be expected is 
the fall of rents, along with the introduction of a 
less affluent class of agriculturists. Anything that 
strikes down the farmer recoils on his principal, 
the landlord, and does so with painfully increased 
effect, The farmer’s tenure is temporary. At the 
end of his lease, he can walk off, and turn his 
hand to some new line of industry. The land- 
lord is a fixture. Lonely in his dignity, and 
untrained to industrial pursuits, he must either 
sell out, or lower his style of living. Perhaps he 
is only proprietor in a line of entail, or in other 
words a life-renter, and can neither sell nor 
mortgage his property. If so, and if he does 
not belong to the higher order of landowners 
with extensive possessions, his case is somewhat 
pitiablee We do not know what must ensue, 
unless he contrives to become his own farmer. 
That, we think, is not unlikely to be the issue as 
regards not a few of the proprietors of land. 
Yielding to their fate, they may subside into the 
ancient position of yeomen, or gentlemen-farmers, 
of whom we have examples in England and 
Scotland. 

A social change of this kind has for some time 
been looming in the distance for all whose sole 
dependence is but a moderate rental from land 
and shootings. Not without regret should we 
see a dislocation of a state of affairs embedded in 
national tradition and usage; but in a world of 
movement for the general good, we must accept 
the inevitable. In the new order of things, dis- 
putes about game-preserving would vanish. Pro- 
prietors in cultivating their own lands would have 
an opportunity of unchallengeably rearing as 
many hares and rabbits as they liked for market. 
Rather trying perhaps for those who have fancied 
that a life of genteel idleness with the drawing of 
rents was their natural heritage; but let them be 
thankful that the rights of proprietorship still 
remain unchallenged. Certain Irish landowners 
are not so fortunate, for while we write they are 
threatened with a qualified bereavement of their 
estates in order to endow impoverished peasant 
occupants whom they heedlessly allowed to become 
their tenants. 

The importation of foreign grain to the extent 
contemplated, cannot, we think, fuil to have a 
marked effect on British husbandry, Wheat will 
scarcely be worth cultivating. Oats, barley, and 
green crops will be the chief reliance, Dairy- 
farming will be attempted on a larger scale than 
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usual. The manufacturers of cheese, however, 
will have to encounter a fierce competition with 
imports of the article. Whether agriculture is to 
be conducted as hitherto by professional farmers 
or by owners of the land on their own account, the 


For the first time, the native manufacturer of pro- 
visions, so to speak, will find himself confronted 
with foreigners, as has been the case with manufac- 
turers of calico and other textile fabrics. Old easy- 
going ways will no longer answer. The sons of 
gentry who have been too high-minded to do any- 
thing but shoot, smoke, squander money, and 
play at lawn-tennis, will have to fall into lines of 
honest industry ; if not, they will need to betake 
themselves to Australia, where a number of them 
already, pour encourager les autres, figure compul- 
sorily as stockmen and drivers of bullock-wagons. 
The magnitude of importation will thus probably 
effect moral as well as social and commercial 
reforms, 

It would be premature to speculate on the 
changes that may take place in the higher life 
of the nation, The great territorial proprietors— 
Dukes, Marquises, Earls, and so on—who own 
half a county, and draw immense revenues from 
mines, or the letting of ground on building-leases, 
will of course weather the storm, and perhaps 
look with indifference on the future. If their 
tenant-farmers retire in disgust, land-stewards 
will take their place, and so try to keep matters 
right. We may therefore dismiss this part of 
the subject in congratulations on what must 
naturally ensue from the blessings of cheap 
food ; for out of all this turmoil will be developed 
prosperity in commerce and manufacturing enter- 
prise. Out of seeming evil comes good. ‘The 
world at large is benefited. Ww. C 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT, 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
CHAPTER XXX.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


*Iet us consult the great Defective Force—miscalled 
Detective.’ 


Ir may be allowed to go without saying that the 
day after Uncle Ben’s last visit to me was very 
miserable, and that I was in a state of the cruellest 
perplexity. I could neither eat nor sleep, and I 
locked myself in my chambers and spent the time 
alone. The only thing I could definitely resolve 
upon was to write to Maud, beseeching her, for 
pity’s sake, to discover the ground of my uncle’s 
mysterious accusations, and to allow me a chance 
of clearing myself. I wrote a lengthy letter, and 
posted it in the darkness of the night; and feeling 
a little relieved, went back to my chambers, where 
I tried in vain to sleep, In the morning, when 
my laundress was laying the cloth for breakfast, 
and I was hiding in the bedroom, to conceal from 
her the bruise upon my face, which resulted from 
the blow I had received, I heard a step upon the 
stairs, and a minute later a pert voice asked for 
me. I had not given the laundress instructions 
to deny me, anticipating no visitor at that early 
hour, and she announced that I was in. 

‘A gentleman to see you, sir, she said a 
moment later, tapping at my door. ; 

‘Who is it ?’ I asked, 


utmost skill and vigilance will need to be employed. | 


| ‘From Bilton, Bilton and Hart, sir, said the 
| pert voice ; and a young man with a crimson tie, 
and a general burlesque of fashion in air and dress, 
came into my bedroom with his hat in his hand, 
\*I am the bearer of a letter, sir, he said with 
an airy flourish, ‘from our principal. I trust it 
is not of overwhelming importance; but I was 
instructed to deliver it last night.’ 

I took the letter, and read it. It said briefly 
that the writer, my uncle’s solicitor, was instructed 
by him to seek an interview with me, and that it 
was desirable that it should take place as soon as 

ossible. Trusting that some explanation would 
* given of the scene which had so painfully 
bewildered me, I asked the young man in the 
crimson tie at what hour it would probably be 
convenient for Mr Bilton to see me, He replied 
that the principal was always at the office ‘from 
ten in the morning up to any hour at night, as 
it might happen ;’ and being told to say that I 
would follow him at once, he gradually abstracted 
himself from the contemplation of his figure in 
the looking-glass which fronted the central door 
of a large wardrobe, and went his way. After a 
visit to a chemist in the Strand who had especial 
skill in the disguising of facial damages, I took 
a cab to Holborn, and forgetting to discharge the 
man, went into the office of my uncle’s lawyers, 
and was shewn at once into the room of the senior 
partner, whom I had seen once before in my 
uncle’s company. I offered to shake hands with 
him ; but he nodded towards a seat, and asked me 
to take it. Isat down, and prepared as calmly as 
I could to listen. 

‘Mr Hartley was here yesterday,’ he began. 

‘He tells me that you deny all knowledge of the 
case against you; and since he feels the disgrace 
of it too deeply to enter into any conversation 
with you concerning it, he has deputed me to— 
in short to lay the proof of your guilt before 
you,’ 
. I have often heard and read that an innocent 
man charged with crime is supported by the con- 
sciousness of his own rectitude. I believe that to 
be rather more foolish than most generalisations ; 
and I know that when the lawyer spoke in so 
calm and assured a fashion, I was almost beaten 
into the belief that I had committed some awful 
crime, though I had quite forgotten what it 
was. 

‘Do you know that signature?’ he asked, hold- 
ing a piece of paper across the table. 

‘Yes,’ I answered, as calmly as I could. ‘It is 
mine.’ 

‘Is that yours also?’ he questioned, turning 
the paper round and shewing the heavy autograph 
of Benjamin Hartley. I looked inquiry at the 
lawyer ; and he, returning my gaze fixedly, tapped 
the paper three or four times with his finger. 
‘Is that your handwriting, young gentleman ?’ he 
asked again. 

‘No,’ I answered, confused and irritated by a 
question so seriously put and so palpably absurd, 
‘That is my uncle’s writing.’ 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘will you tell me when Mr 
Hartley gave you this cheque for two hundred 
pounds ?’ 

I began to see the form the accusation was 
about to take. At least I think it was then that 
I began to see it ; but I was quite confounded and 
amazed, ‘Tell me the date,’ I asked at last ; 
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remembering that I had in my pocket-book a 
memorandum of all my receivings from Uncle Ben 
within the last three or four years, He gave me 
the date, and I looked along my list. There was 
no such date there, and there was no sum of two 
hundred pounds set down. There were two of two 
hundred and fifty, and several of a hundred, I 
passed the pocket-book, with my finger on the 
open page, across to the lawyer. 

‘Ah!’ he said again shortly; ‘you didn’t 
enter this,’ 

‘T never received it,’ I made answer. 

‘I am sure you didn’t,’ he responded. ‘The fact 
is, sir, that you forged this cheque.’ 

For just a second, my one impulse was to 
knock Mr Bilton down, That passed, and I was 
conscious of nothing except a giddy rage against 
the supposition that such a belief, however sub- 
stantiated, could be held concerning me, and a 
sort of rebellious loathing of it. I knew that the 
lawyer was talking, but I had no conception as to 
what he said ; and it was after a silence that I 
asked with a throbbing heart to be allowed to look 
at the cheque once more. ‘You had better be 
sure,’ he said with a sort of scornful bitterness, 
‘that it 7s the one you forged.’ 

That stung me, and I answered hotly: ‘You 
are insolent, Mr Bilton. When next you have a 
business of this kind in hand, be sure before you 
speak so. He shrugged his shoulders and raised 
his eyebrows, and made a little motion with his 
hands. His gesture and expression gave me leave, 
more scornfully than words would have done, to 
take what tone I pleased. I dared scarcely trust 
my eyes upon him in the anger to which this 
stirred me, and I took up the cheque and feigned 
to examine it anew. 

‘Mr Hartley,’ he said then, in a quiet measured 
way, ‘instructs me to tell you that he will hold no 
further communication with you; but that since 
he does not desire to drive you into further crime, 
he will make an allowance of two hundred and 
fifty pounds a year to you whilst your studies 
continue, and that this will be’—— 

‘Do you think,’ I cried passionately, ‘if my 
uncle believes this of me,’ and I struck the cheque 
as it lay upon the table, ‘that I will take another 
penny from him ?’ 

‘This, he went on quietly in the same formal 
tone, reaching out for the cheque as he spoke and 
smoothing it out on the desk before him, ‘will be 
the interest of a lump sum which will be devoted 
at the close of your career as a student to the 
purchase of a professional practice. If you have 
any debts, you will instruct your tradesmen to 
send in their bills tome. I shall examine them 
closely, and shall pay them. Beyond this, you 
have nothing to expect from Mr Hartley; and had 
he taken my advice, he would have left you to 
your own resources, even if he had not proceeded 
against you.’ 

‘I am obliged to you,’ I answered, as suddenly 
hard and cold as if boiling lava had been changed 
to ice. (If that simile should seem extravagant, 
let it pass. It seems true enough, in my recollec- 
tion.) ‘Will you kindly write to Mr Hartley, and 
tell him that so long as he retains this shameful 
suspicion of me, I shall not trouble him? Will 
— say that I decline to receive a farthing from 

is hands? Say, if you please, that it shall be 
the one aim of my life to repay him the money 


he has expended upon me. Tell him that this 
charge, so made, without inquiry, without appeal 
to me, without effort to trace the criminal who 
has made use of his name and mine, wipes out 
all gratitude, affection, and regard, and that we 
are no more to each other now than creditor and 
debtor. We shall hold those relations not an 
hour longer than I can help,’ 

‘You brave it out,’ he said, as I turned to go. 

‘Do you consider, I asked him, ‘that you are 
giving me fair-play? Are you acting honourably 
in this matter, or like a gentleman? I claim to 
be held innocent until my guilt is proved. I tell 
you, sir, that my name has been forged as well 
as my uncle’s. I will protect myself in this 
matter, and I can see no other course than to put 
the whole affair into the hands of the police. If, 
in the meantime, I am suspected, I cannot help it.’ 

I could see even as I turned to go that a change 
came over his face, and that he looked less scornful 
and less confident. ‘Stop!’ he said. ‘Are you 
willing to submit to that arbitrament ?’ 

I answered ‘ Yes;’ and in obedience to his 
gesture, resumed my seat. 

He wrote a note, rang the bell, and despatched 
a clerk with the missive, giving him instructions 
to wait for an answer, and to return if possible 
with the man. 

. *You have sent for a police officer?’ I asked 
im. 

‘I have sent,’ he answered, ‘for a private 
detective.’ 

I waited for more than an hour. A clock upon 
the mantel-piece had that irritating importunity 
in its voice which belongs to all timepieces when 
one is silent and waiting. Mr Bilton sorted 
papers, wrote letters, made notes on the edges of 
documents. I watched him stonily, and listened 
to the ticking of the clock. Sometimes everything 
was so quiet that I could hear the scratching of 
a clerk’s quill in the next room, or the rustle of 
a foolscap sheet as it was turned. At length the 
private detective came—a little man dressed in 
black, and looking something like an undertaker, 
He bowed to us both, and took his seat with his 
hat suspended by the rim between his knees, 

‘This young gentleman,’ said Mr Bilton, pointing 
the feather of a quill towards me, ‘is the nephew 
of Mr Hartley the millionaire’—The detective 
nodded.—‘ His uncle, Mr Hartley, has received 
this cheque from his bankers, and proclaims the 
signature a forgery. It is made payable, you see, 
to John Campbell, Esq. This’—indicating me 
again—‘is John Campbell, Esq. The cheque, 
observe, is indorsed “John Campbell,” and it has 
been cashed at the Bank. Mr Hartley believes that 
Mr Campbell has forged his signature. Mr Camp- 
bell protests that some other person has forged both 
Mr Hartley’s signature and his. Now, you will 
undertake to keep this gentleman in sight; but 
if he can give you any clue, you must bring it 
to me, and we will act upon it. You will make 
what you can of the case, for Mr Campbell or 
against him. In either result, you will look to 
me for payment. You had better take the cheque ; 
and you can report to me as soon as you have 
formed your opinion,’ 

‘I am, then,’ I said, rising, ‘to consider myself 
under surveillance ?’ 

‘Until, he answered, ‘your innocence is estab- 
lished, or you are arrested upon this charge.’ 
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‘You will act upon your own authority, if Iam 
arrested ?’ I asked. 

‘I shall be able to justify my proceedings in 
the proper quarter, I have no doubt.’ He said no 
more; and I left him there. The detective came 
with me down-stairs and walked beside me in the 
street. The cabman I had left waiting outside 
hailed me, and I asked the detective to accompany 
me home. The journey was made in absolute 
silence ; and when my rooms were reached, and 
the laundress, who was still pottering helplessly 
about them, had been dismissed, I sat down to an 
examination of the case, with all the detective’s 
experience to help me. 

*Do you know anything about handwritings ?’ 
I asked him. Well, he made answer, that 
depended. Did he think he could detect a forgery 
—a clever forgery—if he had the real handwriting 
and the false before him? Yes, he said; he’d bet 
all he was worth, he could. I laid before him 
several examples of my own signature, and asked 
him to compare them with the endorsement of the 
cheque. He did so, and ended by pronouncing 
them to be identical. I looked at them for 
myself, and could perceive no difference. I had 
letters of my uncle’s, and produced them. We 
laid the signatures of those letters side by side 
with the forgery of my uncle’s name; and though 
the imitation was painstaking and wonderfully 
accurate, we both thought we could detect a differ- 
ence between the real and the false. 

‘I’m not a professional expert,’ said the detec- 
tive, who was unpleasantly familiar and free in 
manner ; ‘ but I’ve studied this business, and I’ll 
lay my life I’m right. That’s a forgery,’ pointing 
to the signature ; ‘and that’—turning the cheque 
over to look {again at the endorsement—‘ is the 
real handwriting.’ 

This was depressing; and I seemed so hedged 
round by the perplexity and misery of the whole 
business, that I knew not what to do or say. 
begged him at last to take a professional expert’s 
opinion ; and he promised that he would do so; 
though I could see only too clearly that he was 
persuaded of my guilt, and believed that I was 
playing a stubborn game in pretence of ignor- 
ance, 

‘Perhaps, he said, ‘you won’t mind obliging 
me by coming to see a man I know, at once ?’ 

I told him I should be glad to go with him to 
do anything. But I discovered later on that his 
only purpose was not to lose sight of me; for after 
having taken me to a house, which I afterwards 
discovered to be his own, and having kept me 
waiting there in an office hung round with photo- 
graphs of people, he feigned to make further 
inquiries, and to discover that there was no chance 
of seeing the expert that day. He had knocked 
at his own door when we arrived at it, and had 
— for this fictitious expert so innocently 
and naturally, and the man who answered the 
door had fallen into his plot so smoothly, that I 
had no suspicion until afterwards of the trick he 
had played me; though I was not long in dis- 
covering the fact that a very seedy man, who 
nourished a perennial sore throat in four or five 
yards of dirty red comforter, had been set to 
watch me. 

I was sitting miserably in my chambers two or 
three days later, when Gregory came in, and was 
surprised to see me looking so ill and dejected, I 


had much ado not to burst out in tears whilst I 
told the story ; but I succeeded in telling it ; and 
he, assuring me of his unchanged and unchange- 
able faith in me, cheered mea good deal. After 
some declamation against the wretchedness of this 
suspicion, which his sympathy encouraged me to 
make, I flagged again, until Asop startled me by 
slapping the table with his hand. I looked up, 
and he said cheerfully: ‘ Young un, attend to me,’ 
—I signified attention ; and he continued, business- 
like: ‘You tell me you can’t find any difference 
between this forged signature and your own ?’ 

‘None,’ I said. 

‘And your uncle and his lawyer, who are both 
observant men, can’t find any?’—I shook my 
head.—‘ And the detective can’t find any ?’—I 
shook my head again.—‘ Suppose then that there 
isn’t any? Suppose you have been trapped into 
writing your name upon that cheque? Is there a 
chance of that ?’ 

No; Isaw none. But at his command, I went 
with him in search of the detective, whom we 
found at home in the room hung with photo- 
graphs, where he was smoking a cigarette with his 
feet upon the table. He touched with his fore- 
finger the peaked cap he wore, and his whole 
demeanour was marked by an appearance of a 
sense that he was master of the situation, This 
became so apparent when Gregory had asked and 
the detective had answered some half-dozen ques- 
tions, that my old schoolfellow came down upon 
him with grave satire. 

‘You are requested definitely to understand, 
Mr Latazzi,’ said sop, ‘that you are wanted to 
inquire into this case. Your preconceived opinion 
as to its merits is not the thing paid for, or desired. 
We wish you to bend your intellect to the facts. 
When you have done that, you can form as many 
theories as you like,’ 

‘Very good,’ said the detective, who was a 
man of imperturbable phlegm. ‘Come to the 
facts.’ 

‘The first fact is that you have the cheque in 
your possession. Oblige me by allowing me to 
look at it, 

Mr Latazzi took his feet from the table, and 
strolled to a safe, which he unlocked and flung 
open with a flourish, He produced the cheque, 
and resumed his old position and his cigarette, 
after relocking the safe. Gregory having regarded 
the document closely, asked the detective how 
many handwritings there were upon it, Mr 
Latazzi answered—two. How did he divide 
them ? Alsop demanded. 

‘The “ John Campbell, Esq.,” the “two hundred 
pounds,” the date and the figures, are written by 
one hand ; and the signature and the indorsement 
by another.’ 

‘You are sure that the signature and the in- 
dorsement are by one hand ?’ 

‘Mr Campbell wrote them both,’ the detective 
answered quietly. I could not say that the 
manner of this speech was insolent, but it was 
not unnatural that I was angered by it. 

Gregory waved me back when I would have 
advanced, ‘Did your uncle commonly write his 
cheques on plain paper, Jack ?’ 

‘I never saw a cheque of his go written,’ I 
responded, 

‘Your uncle is a business man, isn’t he? For 
instance, he looks over his bank-book pretty 
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regularly, and checks his cash account, and all 
that sort of thing, and looks over the paid cheques 
returned to him by his bankers.’ 

‘He is the most methodical man I ever knew.’ 

‘He was dead certain to find this forgery out, 
I suppose ?” 

‘I cannot think,’ I answered, ‘that there could 
have been a possibility of its escaping him.’ 

‘How much has he spent on you during the 
last year?’ 

I gave twelve hundred pounds as an approxi- 
mate estimate. 

‘You believe, Mr Latazzi,’ said sop, ‘that my 
friend would choose a common scrap of paper 
like this on which to forge a cheque, when he 
knew that Mr Hartley never used a plait cheque? 
You believe further that one who could forge as 
cleverly as this’—laying his finger on the imitation 
of my uncle’s massive signature—‘ would be so 
lazy and so blind as not to take the trouble to 
forge another name at the back of it, but would 
stick his own there, and run his neck into a noose 
by doing it? Are those your theories ?’ 

‘If you come to me to ask my help and advice,’ 
said the detective, ‘it might be as well, sir, to come 
to me civilly. Ifyou know more than I do about 
the matter, you can manage it yourself.’ 

‘Then we will manage it ourselves,’ said Gregory ; 
and we left the office, Mr Latazzi with great calm 
puffing at his cigarette behind us to the door. 
“Who are the experts in handwriting, Jack? 
British or foreign, metropolitan or provincial; let 
us have the beggars up to judgment. That pig- 
headed villain is no detective. No man who 
theorises has a right to call himself a detective. 
Come along, Jack, to the great house of English 
police intelligence opposite Whitehall. Let us 
consult the great Defective Force, miscalled 
Detective. We'll ask one question: Who are the 
experts ? and then we’ll ask another: Where do 
they live? And then, sir, we will have done with 
the Defective Force for the time being.—Detective !’ 
said sop, savagely. ‘That fellow call himself a 
detective! The man’s ugly vanity has stared him 
in the face all his life, huge as a pyramid, and he 
hasn’t detected that.” Talking thus, half in real 
heat of anger, and half, as I surmised, for my 
awaking, he strode on towards the nearest cab- 
stand. We spent the greater part of that day in 
driving about London in search of the three men 
who at that time were known to fame and the 
police authorities as experts in handwriting. With 
a great deal of difficulty we got them to under- 
take to meet together at Mr Bilton’s office on the 
following day; and late in the evening we our- 
selves drove thither just in time to find the senior 
partner leaving. 1 had scarce told Asop who 
the lawyer was, when my friend went impetuously 
at him, and explained with great ardour but close- 
cut brevity the course he had taken, and begged to 
be allowed to summon Mr Latazzi to produce the 
cheque. Mr Bilton, who had taken us into the 
clerks’ office to hear Gregory’s statement, promised 
to send for the detective; let us out again, and 
bade us a grave ——— 

Gregory dined with me, and my spirits rose 
almost to fever-heat; but at his departure the 
flame of hope flickered, and almost went out. It 
rose again next morning when he came; and I 
went down to Holborn with him in a pitiable 
flutter of nervous excitement, bearing with me 


a bundle of manuscripts of my own, and several 
letters of my uncle’s. The experts met; and sop 
and I awaited their decision in the parlour of an 
hotel near at hand. After the expiration of a 
dreary time—the three hours seemed like three 
weeks to me—the clerk who had borne Mr Bilton’s 
letter came to summon us; and I remember dis- 
tinctly how I thought that he must hear the 
pulses beating riotously in my head as he walked 
behind us, 

‘Your friend has done something for you, Mr 
Campbell,’ said the lawyer. ‘Two of the experts 
are of opinion that the forgery of Mr Hartley’s 
signature is not yours,’ 

‘ Will you write to that effect to Mr Hartley ?’ I 
asked in great agitation. 

‘One of the experts gives his word against you,’ 
said Mr Bilton, who was always business-like, and 
had no more emotion in the matter than if it had 
been the most trivial in the world. ‘But we have 
set Latazzi upon a new track. If you are innocent, 
you will be cleared.’ 

‘ But,’ I urged, ‘it is cruel alike to my uncle 
and myself to withhold the result of this examina- 
tion from him. The balance of evidence is on my 
side, and I have a right to ask that he should 
know it.’ 

‘Your uncle, Mr Campbell,’ returned the lawyer, 
‘would not resign his opinion for all the experts 
in the world, We must have more than this to 
move him. And he is a most valued friend of 
mine, sir, and I will not agitate him by a hope 
which even yet might prove fallacious, I do not 
say it will, I say it might. Do you know how 
much we know about this matter? We know 
that the paper upon which the cheque was written 
came from your chambers ; and we have even been 
so fortunate as to secure, through Mr Gregory, its 
fellow half-sheet from your waste-paper basket. 
We know through the same source that the 
indorsement is written in the ink you habitually 
use, as it is certainly your signature, and that the 
writing on the other side is in a different fluid, 
We shall make inquiries at the Bank; and we 
shall discover who presented the cheque, and 
where he went. In short, sir, we know much 
already which tends to clear you; and I believe 
we shall shortly know something which will 
criminate somebody else. But you cannot yet 
be regarded as free from suspicion, and I should 
recommend patience,’ 

I went back to my chambers in very low spirits, 
and there endeavoured to exercise patience to such 
effect that in three days I lay in a raging fever. 


LUCK, 


THE question is mooted occasionally: Does such 
a thing as luck really exist? The theory has the 
usual amount of believers and non-believers, the 
latter to a certain- extent predominating in edu- 
cated circles. Truly, it is rather difficult at times 
to reconcile the vagaries of fortune with any recog- 
nised rule other than that of chance. Still it is 
desirable that the matter should not be looked 
upon from a Fatalist’s point of view, which doubt- 
less means that: ‘If a person is fated to succeed 
in his undertakings, he will do so, though he 
remains a passive agent.’ 

Experience teaches us, that in all cases, even 
allowing that there is such a thing as luck, there 
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must be other accompaniments in the person of 
the fortunate possessor, to be of use. Take, for 
example, the case of Alexander Turney Stewart, the 
American millionaire, a sketch of whose life ap- 
peared in this Journal in June 1876. Certainly, if 
ever a man was open to the charge of being more 
fortunate than his fellows, it was Mr Stewart. 
Still, the other qualities were apparent also, He 
commenced business under the great disadvantage 
of knowing nothing about it ; he was in a strange 
country, far away from his own home, and had to 
fight his way against many difficulties, in the face 
of which he prospered. Looking to the end, we 
find him on the top rung of the ladder of success 
—if the possession of many millions of dollars 
means it. We are told that even when a mil- 
lionaire he superintended business in his ware- 
house, and jealously watched his interests, allow- 
ing no infringement of the strict rules laid down 
for the working of the various departments. Those 
attributes displayed in the character of Alexander 
T. Stewart were certainly the means which served 
to make him a foremost man of his time. 
How many are there who engage in a pursuit 
under the most brilliant auspices, rejoicing in the 
ssession of money, friends, and position ; their 
1 habits are good, and everything about 
them seems to be quite correct ; yet with all those 
advantages it is a struggle with them to eke out 
a precarious existence. Again, we at times see 
examples in quite an opposite direction, when 
men alone and unassisted by friends or capital 
succeed in building up a colossal independence. 
It has been the fortune of the writer to be per- 
sonally acquainted with one of the latter, whose 
history is singular, inasmuch as that at the begin- 
ning of his career he was totally uneducated. 
rD (we will call him), an Irishman like 
Mr Stewart, left his native country when a very 
young man, and came toa large English town to 
seek employment. He was a cooper by trade; 
and after a little time, procured work in a large 
yard owned by two partners extensively engaged 
in making casks, &c. for shipping purposes. He 
worked steadily for some years, during which time 
he gained the esteem and confidence of his em- 
ployers. They looked on him as a right-hand 
man, and eventually made him foreman in their 
concern. In this position he gave ample proofs of 
his ability, and by seeing that the work was turned 
out in a superior manner, was the means of bring- 
ing more business to the firm. In time one of 
the partners retired ; and the increased trade being 
too much for the remaining one, Mr D—— was 
admitted to a share in the profits. Thus he con- 
tinued as one of the principals, in the very 
concern where twelve years previously he came a 
poor, uneducated man seeking a day’s employ- 
ment. Nor did his good fortune end here; for 
the remaining representative of the original firm 
followed the example of his confrére, and retired 
on his laurels, leaving Mr D—— sole proprietor of 
a most lucrative business. During this time one of 
his aims was to remedy his neglected schooling. 
When he got employment, one of the first things 
he sought for was a night-school; and here he 
managed to acquire a very fair education. There 
is a saying to the effect that when Fortune adopts 
a protégé, she is lavish with her gifts, A few 
years since, Mr D—— purchased a villa and 
grounds for five thousand pounds, When I last 


saw him, he told me that a railway company, 
finding it necessary to encroach on a distant 
portion of his land, had paid over to him in 
compensation an amount nearly equal to his 
original outlay, We learn from the foregoing 
that the success of Mr D—— in life was not 
dependent on chance. Had he not persevered at 
the start, he would in all probability have con- 
tinued to be an ordinary workman to the end, 
There is this to be said in the matter: he seized 
his opportunity at the right moment, and aided 
by sobriety and industry, worked his way to the 
top of the tree. 

There are instances of fortunate occurrences 
apart from wonderful successes in money-making, 
though not less remarkable. I know of the 
occurrence of one, the truth of which I can vouch 
for, as I was concerned in it myself. I was 
engaged in a business transaction with a manu- 
facturer, and made an appointment to call at 
his place to see some samples the next evening, 
The time fixed was half-past three. Something 
happened in the meantime which would prevent 
my leaving home, so I wrote a line notifying him 
of the fact. The next evening I was astounded 
to read in the later editions of the newspapers 
that a dreadful accident had taken place in con- 
nection with this identical warehouse. A lofty 
chimney of an adjacent factory, through some 
cause or other suddenly collapsed; the greatest 
portion of the débris falling on the warehouse 
in question, drove the roof in, and killed and 
wounded a number of work-people. The sad 
occurrence took place at a quarter to four o’clock, 
and in a portion of the building where I would 
have been had I kept my appointment. This 
incident caused me to think very much at the 
time ; and although there were no foreshadowings 
or warnings manifested, I felt convinced my 
escape was owing to the intervention of a merciful 
Providence. 

A book might be filled with accounts of remark- 
able vagaries of fortune cropping up now and 
again. One I remember reading about was in 
connection with the calamitous failure of the City 
of Glasgow Bank. A young man had been left a 
legacy of one thousand pounds; and having no 
immediate use for the money, he paid it into 
the bank. In a few days he saw an advertise- 
ment about a business for sale, and entering 
into negotiations with the proprietor, ended by 
making the purchase. Singularly enough, the 
amount required was exactly what he had in the 
bank ; so closing his account, he paid for the deeds 
and entered into possession. The outgoing tenant 
having no immediate use for the money, invested 
it in shares in the City of Glasgow Bank. The 
next day the crash took place which is still fresh 
in the minds of all. Here we have an example 
of a double stroke of what may be termed luck 
—good and bad. 

A large number of people are wont to observe, 
when anything unforeseen occurs: ‘It is the will of 
Providence, and could not have been prevented ;’ 
or, ‘It is just my luck. These observations may 
in some instances be quite applicable; but one 
cannot help thinking that we are too prone 
to hold Providence accountable for our misfor- 
tunes. Certain it is we shall not obtain assistance 
from Providence unless we shew a disposition to 
assist ourselves, Take, for example, the lives of 
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many great men, and it may be seen that persever- 
ance and hard work were their stepping-stones to 
success. They doubtless met with misfortunes 
and disappointments from time to time; but 
instead of laying down their arms, and saying it 
was willed they were not to succeed, they com- 
menced afresh, and enrolled their names amongst 
the highest in the land. This should never be 
lost sight of, as it furnishes us with an incentive 
to persevere in our pursuits, and will in the end 
lead to a successful issue. We must not expect 
miracles to be wrought for us. Our duty is to try 
to make the miracles by pluck, promptitude, and 
integrity ; and there is a fair chance of our suc- 
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SOPHIE: AN INTERLUDE, 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 


I met Sophie at the Elms, Severn’s place in Kent. 
Sad changes have taken place since. I had spent 
several years in India, and returned home in 
disgust at love, life, all things, Of course there 
was a woman at the bottom of it—a woman 
whom I loved passionately. I had known her 
from early girlhood, watched her gradually develop 
into a splendid woman, She was an orphan ; her 
mother died at her birth; her father, absorbed in 
his business, cared but little for her; her step- 
mother treated her with coldness, and often with 
worse. I shielded her to the best of my power, 
which in those days was but small. She grew to 
love me, and we were betrothed. I was only a 
poor Civil Servant then. My elder brother was 
alive. I was not much of a ‘match;’ but her 
father, a weak kindly man, sanctioned our engage- 
ment, and I was content. After a year of waiting, 
I was promoted to a post far ‘ up-country;’ and 
I left, full of hope and joy, to arrange a home for 
my wife, Alas! other eyes than mine beheld my 
pearl, <A roué Viscount, who having pretty nigh 
exhausted all European sports and pastimes, had 
come to India for the greater excitement of tiger- 
shooting, saw her at a ball. Her rich luxuriant 
beauty attracted, her cool reception of his atten- 
tions piqued him. After a fortnight’s ardent 
pursuit, he offered her his hand and coronet. 
With what result? One day I received a packet 
containing all my letters and presents; a formal 
business-like letter from her father, announcing 
‘Miss Morewood’s engagement to Lord Rathalan ;’ 
and—a line from Juliet ; ‘ Walter, I am unworthy 
of you, Farewell for ever.” Short, certainly, and 
to the point! Next day, I received notice of my 
brother’s death. I was thus, if not rich, at least 
independent ; and asking for a year’s leave of 
absence, I started for England as soon as pos- 
sible, 

Ten years had changed the old home. Father, 
mother, and elder brother were all gone; only 
my sister Lucy, married and widowed during my 
absence, remained. She lived in London; and 
with her I took up my abode, in the hope of 
finding out some of my old companions, Alas! 
they too were changed or gone, Only one was 


unaltered to me, and that was Harry Severn. 
Yet, even to him those ten years had brought 
change. When I left in ’66, he had just married 
a graceful, pretty, childish little girl—the most 
‘winsome wee thing’ I ever saw. She was gone; 
and another was filling her place in Severn’s life, 
if not in his heart. 

I heard from my sister, that the second Mrs 
Severn was a most superior person—a woman of 
large fortune and high connection, and in every 
way a better wife for my friend than poor little 
Valérie de Burgh had been, Well, well; every 
one to his taste. 

I was only a short time in London, when Severn 
found me out, I never can forget his friendly 
greeting, or the sincere affection which he mani- 
fested for me. ‘You must come to us at once,’ he 
cried, shaking my hands as if he never meant to 
let them go, ‘Make my house your headquarters. 
We have lots of room, there being no encum- 
brances, I am sorry to say, in the shape of young 
ones as yet, But I want you to know and like 
Mary. Ihave often told her about you. Alfred 
too, you remember Alf?—And then there is a 
niece of Mary’s ; and Sophie, a little ward of mine, 
all staying with us, We are a jolly party, I can 
tell you.’ 

Solitude, even when enlivened by a sister, is 
not the best medicine in the world for a wounded 
spirit. I went to the Elms in a few days, 

A grave, old, gray-headed servant received me at 
the door ; and telling me that Mr and Mrs Severn 
were from home, but would soon return, ushered 
me into a delightful library, filled with deep tones 
of colour, sweet odours, and softened golden light. 
Through half-closed curtains of some delicate 
texture, the garden could be seen, glowing with 
colour and redolent with perfume, in the after- 
noon sunshine ; and a sound of falling water gave a 
dreamy freshness to the whole, 

I stood enraptured for a moment ; then I strode 
to the window, flung back the dainty curtain, and 
started in amazement, There, curled up in a 
great velvet arm-chair, lay the prettiest child I 
had ever seen, fast asleep. Her fair faint-flushed 
cheek rested upon the crimson cushion ; her dark 
curling rings of hair ran riot over it. One dimpled 
hand lay open on her lap; the other touched the 
carpet, over the arm of the low chair. A book, 
which had evidently fallen from her loosened 
clasp, lay beside the little rosy hand. I stood and 
gazed upon her—for I am fond of children—in 
surprise and admiration. This then, was Severn’s 
‘little ward.’ I bent closer to examine the beau- 
tiful sleeper. She started awake. Her eyes met 
mine, Such eyes. Not black or brown, as her 
dark hair would lead you to suppose ; but gray, 
liquid, limpid, brimful of fire and sweetness and 
expression ! Strange eyes for a child, but beautiful 
beyond compare. 

or a second or so she looked at me without 
moving ; then she started to her feet with a little 
bird-like cry. ‘How did you come? I did not 
hear,’ she stammered, in sweet silvery tones. 

‘You have been very sound asleep, my little 
lady,’ I replied, 

She put back her clustering curls, and looked at 
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me with a queer expression. ‘Have you been 
here long?’ she asked, her eyes dancing with mis- 
chievous light. 

‘Not very—only about five minutes or so, Quite 
long enough to win a pair of gloves,’ I said 
merrily. 

She flushed crimson, then drew her little person 
to its full height of four feet ten or thereabout, 
and laughing again, said: ‘Won’t you be seated ?’ 
with an assumption of maidenly dignity very 
charming to behold, and motioned me to a seat 
opposite her couch. 

I felt rather taken aback by the change in 
manner and gesture, and retreated at once to the 
chair she pointed out, half-sighing that there 
were no children nowadays; and sat down, half 
vexed, half pleased. 

4 few moments’ silence, in which only the tink- 
ling waterfall outside and a bird singing some- 
where amongst the trees, ensued, 

‘You are above talking to children, said a 
plaintive little voice. 

I looked up. She had moved to the window, 
and stood there framed by the trailing clematis 
which wreathed it. I confess she made a lovely 

icture. ‘No, I said, won by her grace and 
eauty ; ‘I am very fond of talking to children 
when they are good.’ 

‘Talk to me. Am I not good?’ she said 
softly. 

‘Yes; very good indeed. I like good children 
—grow quite fond of them, in fact. I will promise 
to grow very fond of you, if you only give me the 
chance.’ 

For a moment her face crimsoned ; and ere she 
recovered her natural tint, a sound of wheels on 
the gravel announced the arrival of some visitors, 
or perhaps the return of Severn and his wife. 
With a little gesture of silence to me, she glided 
out of the window, vanishing amongst the roses ; 
fit home, I thought, for such a fairy-like being. 
As she disappeared, I lifted the book she had been 
reading. ‘To my surprise, it was a volume of 
German verse. Fancy that chit of a girl reading 
German ! 

A moment afterwards, Severn, his kind hand- 
some wife, his brother Alfred, and a tall dis- 
tinguished-looking girl, entered the room, and 
gave me a hearty welcome. Severn’s wife was 
charming ; but her niece, Miss Rufford, was not 
quite so attractive, being somewhat grave and 
formal. Alfred Severn resembled his brother, 
though perhaps he was more silent than Harry. 
I saw his eyes go round the room, as if he sought 
for something. ‘ Where’s Sophie?’ he said at 


last. 

‘Where, indeed?’ echoed Mrs Severn; and 
Severn himself walked to the window, calling: 
‘Sophie, Sophie!’ But she did not appear. I 
said nothing; her gesture of silence sealed my 
lips. 

after a pleasant hour spent in dawdling 
through the garden, we separated, to prepare for 
dinner. When ready, I wended my way to the 
library, hoping to find my little fairy there ; but 
the room was empty. I flung myself into the 
couch the fairy had occupied, and began to think 
of the woman I had loved in far-away Indie, and 
who was, I thought, lost for ever. (She sits by 
my side to-day; she came to me after all, and 
proved her faith and truth before the world ; but 


I do not think there was a more miserable man 
in the length and breadth of England than I was, 
upon that beautiful summer evening.) 

Alfred was the first to enter the room, and I 
was about to question him as to Severn’s ward, 
when Miss Rufford, clad in gleaming white silk, 
glided into the room, closely followed by Mrs 
Severn. As the gong boomed out through the 
hall, Severn himself appeared, and without a 
moment’s pause he offered his arm to Miss 
Rufford. I did the same to the lady of the 
house ; and we entered the dining-room. 

As we seated ourselves at table, Severn looked 
around, and said somewhat impatiently : ‘ Where 
is Sophie ?” 

Mrs Severn replied smilingly : ‘Sophie will 
come in presently, 

Was it imagination, or did a glance of intelli- 
genee pass swiftly from eye to eye around the 
table? I began to think there must be something 
queer about the child. 

With the rest of the sweets she came; and I 
thought her prettier than ever. She was dressed 
in white, with pale pink sash around her fairy 
waist, and pink bows stuck over the fluffs and 
puffs of her stylish frock. Severn glanced at her 
inquiringly. She tossed up her little head as 
she encountered his eyes; and a saucy smile sent, 
as it seemed a hundred dimples playing hide-and- 
seek around her rosebud mouth. Alfred made 
room for her. at his side; in fact a vacant place 
was there all through dinner. She glided to her 
seat with a self-possession and graceful ease of 
manner wonderful to see in one so young. 

‘You have not met my friend, Mr Dennis, 
Sophie,’ said Severn. 

_She gave one hurried glance at me through her 
long eyelashes. ‘Don’t betray me,’ it said. 
took up the cue she dropped, and said I was 
glad to make Miss Sophie’s acquaintance. There 
was a mischievous glitter in her great eyes as she 
bowed to me, and a lovely pouting smile set the 
dimples dancing again. 

I had no doubt there was some joke amongst 
them, for they all laughed so heartily at such 
trifling things, and even the gray-headed butler 
trembled on the verge of a smile ; but I could not 
find out what it was. 

When dinner was over and the ladies had with- 
drawn, Severn and I strolled out into the pleasure- 
ground. Alfred did not accompany us. We had 
much to tell each other. Harry had volumes to 
say about his happiness and good fortune, and a 
little of the sorrow which had preceded it. And 
I—I was glad of a friendly ear wherein to pour 
the’story of my cruel wrong. I did not accom- 
pany Severn to the drawing-room; but leaving 
him to make what excuses for me he best could, 
betook myself to the solitude of my own room 
and the society of a book. I had sat for some 
time reading, or trying to read, when suddenly 
outside my window arose a concord of sweet 
sounds, which thrilled me through and through, 
and brought me to the window at once, Four 
figures stood upon the terrace, singing. Their 
voices rose and fell on the still night-air, and 
‘trembled away into silence’ in perfect cadence. 
I had seldom heard anything so sweet. 

‘Encore, encore!’ I cried, springing out 
amongst them, They greeted me with a merry 
burst of laughter. 
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‘So,’ cried Severn; ‘I knew how to‘unearth you. 
I remembered how fond you used to be of music 
long ago. Sit there with Miss Rufford, and be 
audience,’ 

Could it be possible that Sophie—that child— 
was one of the vocalists? Yes; there she stood 
beside Mrs Severn, farthest from the lamp they 
had set upon a table, covered with loose sheets of 
music; her floating ribbons, white dress, and 
sylph-like form harmonising exquisitely with the 
mnt of trellised roses. 

Softly, very softly the music began again. A 
voice clear, sweet, tunable as the song of thrushes 
in a spring twilight, arose from the group. The 
melody was simple and sweet to a degree, and 
the voice—— [held my breath lest I should lose 
one note. I felt a choking sensation in my throat ; 
and yet I was sorry when the other voices 
struck in, beautifully harmonised and tuneful as 
the quartet was, I listened breathlessly to its 
close; and felt when it ceased, that something 
beautiful had come, and gone for ever. 

They sang no more in the twilight. We went to 
the drawing-room, where Miss Rufford played for 
us. She played uncommonly well. Severn and 
Alfred sang. Only the fairy child was absent. I 
asked Mrs Severn where she was; and that lady 
replied, laughing: ‘Gone to bed. It is too late 
for children to stay up.’ 

A few bright, never-to-be-forgotten days suc- 
ceeded. It was long since I had been so happy. 
Only the child was a — puzzle tome. She 
kept out of my my and laughed at me, and 
worried me with a haunting suspicion that she 
was making fun of me. One day I caught her 
tripping up the garden, and coaxed her to stay and 
talk to me. But she only laughed, and fled away, 
saying her nurse was waiting for her, 
I was puzzled. 

At last I discovered the joke they had been 
keeping up amongst them. It was on this wise I 
found it out. I had started by myself for a drive 
one afternoon, and had gone about half a mile 
from the gate, when I espied a fluttering gown 
and a dainty hat, which I recognised, But 
what could have brought the little fairy so far 
from home? She was standing by the roadside 
talking to a child of about her own years—a pale, 
thin ghost of a thing, whose uncared-for locks, 
ragged frock, and broken, trodden-down shoes 
formed a striking contrast to her own trim grace- 
fulness. I saw the children’s hands meet. The 
little beggar-girl courtesied low. 

The tiny benefactress turned and faced me. 
“You here !’ she cried, crimsoning to her brow. 

I sprang out of the low pony-carriage, and 
almost lifted her in. ‘You naughty child,’ I said, 
‘why are you wandering so far by yourself?’ 

‘Because I had particular business,’ she said, 
‘And Mr Dennis, please let me go.’ 

‘Tell me where your particular business lies, 
and I will drive you there,’ I answered ; giving the 
rein to the spirited ponies, and carrying off my 
dear little prize. 

‘No, no! Please, stop—please, let me go,’ she 
pleaded. ‘I want to visit an old friend of mine 
who lives near this. Do stop at this stile.’ 

She half rose from her seat; but I flung an arm 
around her dainty little waist and held her fast. 
‘No, no, my lady,’ I cried, laughing. ‘ We won’t 
part so easily,’ 


I own 


She did not struggle for liberty ; but turned and 
looked steadily in my face, saying slowly : ‘Mr 
Dennis, will you kindly release me ?’ 

How womanly the child could turn all at once! 
Her face flushed; not one of her sweet rose-leaf 
blushes, but a hot, angry red upon each cheek ; 
and an ominous light came into her great eyes, 
which seemed to darken as she looked into mine. 
Really she was very amusing ; her assumption of 
maidenly reserve and dignity was charming to 
see. ‘What a little Tartar you grow!’ I said 
through my laughter, still holding her fast. 

‘You are rude,’ she said—and there was a little 
quiver in the tone. 

‘And you are naughty,’ I replied, ‘and must be 
punished.’ 

She did not speak again for a while. We drove 
on. At last I said: ‘I won’t release you until 
you look at me and say: “I’ll be good.” 

She turned her face. The dimples were playing 
around her rosebud mouth. She put her little 
hands together, lifted the lovely, wistful, dazzling 
eyes to mine, and lisped: ‘ Please, I’ll be good— 
very good,’ 

I know there is no excuse for me; I know I 
was dreadfully wrong ; but I could not help it. I 
drew the slender child-form to me, and kissed 
her once, twice. 

With an angry cry, she tore herself from me. 
Springing to her feet, she would have leaped from 
the carriage, had I not caught her arm, 

‘ How dare—how dare you!’ she cried in a voice 
choking with indignation. ‘I thought I could 
trust you—thought you were a gentleman’ 

‘ Sophie—dear child’ I stammered. 

‘I am notachild. I am twenty-one. I—I—I 
played a joke upon you—I—— Oh, oh!’ She 
cried, now sobbing angrily, in the corner of the 
carriage. 

I sat thunder-stricken. One-and-twenty! This 
tiny creature, so exquisitely childish in form and 
manner—one-and-twenty! I turned the ponies’ 
heads for home. I could not speak. I knew not 
what to say. All words wherein to form my 
apology seemed to fly from me, I only felt : Let 
me get to the Elms at once, and be off before 
Severn or his wife can hear of my misdoings, I 
confess I never felt so angry with myself before. 

In the meantime Sophie began to recover her- 
self, Her sobs ceased, Glancing round timidly, I 
saw that she had drawn her hat over her eyes; 
and that the beautiful red lips were quivering, 
just as a child’s mouth twitches when its paroxysm 
of weeping is done. I felt that I must say some- 
thing; yet what was there for me tosay? I began 
to experience a not very pleasant sensation of 
utter foolishness, and to realise the disadvantage 
at which I must appear to her. She did not speak 
for a while, but sat like a little statue, looking 
straight before her. I urged the ponies on, and 
tried to whistle, and so we drove along the quiet 
shady road. At last I humbly asked her if she 
could forgive me. 

‘I am as much in fault, she replied, without 
turning her head, ‘ Please, say no more.’ 

I obeyed her; and we drove home, a silent, 
sombre pair. I don’t think I ever had a more 
uncomfortable drive. I felt quite glad when we 
came to the gate of the Elms and sped up the 
avenue. As we came to the door, I said: ‘I am 
most sincerely sorry for what has happened. I 
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can only say that I humbly crave your forgiveness, 
and hope—you won’t think very badly of me.’ 

She only answered by putting her hand on 
mine as she sprang from the carriage, darted into 
the house, and vanished. 


LIGHT AND LIFE. 


Wirnovt the sun, Nature would be without life, 
dead and inanimate. A beneficent Creator, by 
bringing light into the world, has spread over its 
surface organisation, feeling and thought. Let 
us glance at a few of the most striking examples 
of the effects of light and heat on animal life. 
Among infusoria—those microscopic animalcules 
which develop in stagnant water—there probably 
exists a daily and a nightly respiration, the in- 
verse of each other, and exactly like that of the 
green parts of plants. Those which contain green 
colour or chlorophyll probably produce oxygen at 
the expense of the carbonic acid contained in the 
water. 
by these little beings varies very considerably 
in the space of twenty-four hours. It is at its 
lowest point when the sun rises, and reaches the 
maximum about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Should dark clouds cover the sky, the phenomena 
are suspended, All animals breathe in the night 


The oxygenation of the water effected | 


whilst the red, yellow, and white produced insects 
of a medium size. As to the quantity of carbonic 
acid formed by the respiration of various creatures 
under these circumstances, that exhaled by the 
‘frog under the influence of daylight is greater far 
than in darkness, With respect to birds, it was 
not sensibly affected by the different coloured 
glasses under which they were placed by the ex- 
perimenter; nor were small mammifers, such as 
mice, But then it may be worthy of notice that 
their skins are covered with feathers and hair, and 
the light does not strike directly on the surface; 
whilst the frog shews a difference of one-third 
more under the green rays of the spectrum than 
under the red. It was also perceived that the 
cutaneous exhalation of watery vapour in dark- 
ness was nearly one-half less than in either white 
or violet light, 

In almost all animals, the iris of the eye is 
affected by light; it is visibly contracted ; whilst 
heat produces the contrary effect. Dr Brown- 
Séquard, a well-known authority on brain diseases, 
has remarked this phenomenon in eyes which have 
been separated from the body for some time. 
Darkness even produces blindness, as in the case 
of the curious flesh-coloured Proteus (one of the 


Amphibia or Frog-class), which is found only in 
the subterranean waters of the caves of Adelsberg, 


in the same manner as in the day, but with less | or in the case of the Blind Fish and Blind Rats of 
intensity ; at all times they are burning carbon in| the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. Such a result 
their tissues and forming carbonic acid, only the | illustrates the law of disuse whereby a paré or 
activity is much greater in light than in darkness. | organ whose function has ceased, grows less and 
The nutritive action is very greatly accelerated by | less and finally disappears. Animals bred in the 
light, and lessened by darkness, a fact which has’ dark, as a rule evince the strongest antipathy to 
been long known and acted upon by agricul- | light; and if they are suddenly exposed to the 
turists. If the farmer’s wife wishes to fatten | rays of the summer sun, death frequently ensues. 
her poultry for the market, she shuts them up in| Even the slightest gleam of daylight may occasion 
small dark coops. If her husband prepares his' convulsions, Such animals as the Proteus, Cave 
oxen for Christmas shows, they are not left in| Rat, &. are said to be destitute of the organs of 
the fields, but placed in stalls where the light | vision; but with the assistance of a microscope, 
is admitted through small loopholes. In this twi- | two small tubercles, occupying the place of eyes, 
light the food is assimilated very slowly, instead of | may be discovered. They shew great irritability, 


being burned up in the circulation of the blood, 
and accumulates more easily in the organs. 

But animals suffer from such treatment, just as 
the plant fades when deprived of the sun. If they 
do not die from the absence of light, they are often 
completely transformed, and their organisation is 
changed in the least advantageous manner for the 
full exercise of the vital faculties. William 
Edwards, to whom science owes so many researches 
as to the action of physical agents, placed some 
eggs of the frog in two glasses full of water, one 
of which was transparent ; the other was covered 
with black paper, and thus rendered impermeable 
tolight. In the first, the eggs developed naturally ; 
those in the dark, however, did not advance further 
than rudimentary embryos. Having tried the 
same experiment with the young of the toad, a 
similar result was obtained: those which were in 
the light soon reached the adult state ; the others 
remained unchanged, or approached the full-grown 
stage with great difficulty, 

Still more complete researches have been carried 
on as to the eggs of the common house-fly, taken 
from the same group, and placed simultaneously in 
bell-glasses of various colours, All the eggs were 
hatched ; but after four or five days, a very remark- 
able difference might be observed. Those in the 
violet and blue glasses were by far the most 
developed ; under the green they were the smallest ; 


as betrayed by the colour of the skin. It changes 

| to a beautiful scarlet when provoked; and their 
bodies. being transparent, the circulation of the 
blood may be distinctly traced. 

Some very curious experiments have lately been 
made as to the predilections which animals have 
for different coloured rays, There are some almost 
microscopic crustaceans very common in fresh 
water (for example, the daphnia or ‘branch- 
horned water-flea’) remarkable for the eagerness 
with which they rush towards the light. Some of 
them were placed in a well-darkened glass, around 
which the little creatures wandered. A luminous 
spectrum was then introduced ; and as soon as the 
| colours appeared, they became much agitated, and 
| gathered together in the bright rays. By holding 
| a screen before it, they were again dispersed. It 
seemed as if all the colours were attractive ; but 
| they rushed the most quickly to the yellow and 
green. If a rapid change were made to the violet, 
they went away for an instant. Whilst the crowd 
was in the yellow, a sufficiently large number 
appeared in the red, fewer in the blue, growing 
less and less in the violet. Certain species of 
jelly-fishes, confined in a dark vessel, will follow 
instinctively the light of a bull’s-eye lantern 
flashed round their abode; thus proving the 
| existence in these low forms of a special sensi- 
_ tiveness to light-rays. The most luminous por- 
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tion of the spectrum was chosen by the Daphnia, 
just as we ourselves should do, They acted like 
a man who, anxious to read his paper by the help 
of the spectrum, would certainly place it in the 
yellow and not in the violet rays; 60 that it 
may be fairly concluded that animals receive 
relatively the same impressions on the retina as 
more highly organised beings, It has often been 
remarked that eclipses of the sun produce on 
animals and some savage nations very similar 
effects, all manifesting their fear by unmistak- 
able signs, 

In nearly all animals clothed in fur or feathers 
the colour of the body is deeper above than 
beneath, and these colours grow darker in sum- 
mer than in winter. The white or light-coloured 
moths that fly by night cannot boast of the lovely 
hues belonging to the butterflies sporting in the 
sun; and among the latter, the varieties that 
appear in spring are more brilliant and fresh than 
the autumnal ones—the azure and golden dust 
in which they are arrayed following the tone of 
ambient nature, The owl and most night-birds 
wear a sombre dress of gray or fawn, and the soft- 
ness of their integuments contrasts strongly with 
the rigidity of those which fly by day. Every 
lover of the sea-shore must have remarked the dif- 
ference of the shades on the shells which seek 
shelter under the rocks, compared with those lying 
in the light; and lastly, what a difference there 
is between cold regions and equatorial countries! 
The colours of the birds, animals, and reptiles 
which people the immense forests, or lie on the 
banks of the broad rivers of the torrid zone, are 
of dazzling brightness ; whilst in the polar regions 
the tints are white or gray, and much akin to the 
snow in which they live. 

Nor is the difference only to be observed in 
colour; but also their forms are connected with 
the action of light, and consequently of climate. 
The flora and fauna of our earth acquire an increas- 
ing perfection as they advance from north to 
south, The nearer they draw to the maximum of 
light and heat, the more they are loaded with 
beauty. Active and joyous lives, finished forms, 
and splendid skins distinguish the various species 
of the tropical regions, 

It only remains to notice the relations of light 
as regards the being who possesses the most 
sources of enjoyment in it and can best express 
what he feels—man himself. Even the infant of a 
day old instinctively seeks and turns to the side 
from which the daylight breaks in; and it is from 
our eyes that we gain the ideas of the exterior 
world and all esthetic impressions. The excita- 
bility of the retina presents variations of all 
kinds; prisoners who have been shut up for many 
years in dark dungeons are known to have acquired 
the faculty of seeing everything distinctly, whilst 
at the same time their eyes became sensible to the 
slightest variation of light. When Lavoisier was 
consulted by the Academy of Sciences in Paris, 
on the question of lighting the city, he found, after 
some attempts, that his sight failed in distinguish- 
ing with sufficient delicacy the relative intensity 
of different flames which he wished to compare. 
He had a room hung with black, and shut himself 
up for six weeks in total darkness, After this 
trying and voluntary seclusion, the sensibility of 
his retina was so improved that he perceived the 
smallest distinction. 


It has always been found that there is serious 
peril to the eyesight when a person passes sud- 
denly from a dark place to the brilliant sunshine 
of a summer day. It is told of Dionysius the 
Tyrant that one of his acts of cruelty consisted in 
putting his unhappy prisoners suddenly into a 
building with open spaces and the walls whitened, 
after they had long been in a dark cell. The con- 
trast sutficed to make them blind. Xenophon 
relates how a large number of Greek soldiers lost 
their sight from the reflection of the snow, when 
crossing the Armenian mountains. Those who 
have visited the regions of the Pole bear testi- 
mony to similar effects; and even a few hours 
spent in crossing a Swiss mountain frequently 
occasion severe inflammation and pain. Should 
the impression of light be strong and instan- 
taneous, the retina is the part that suffers the 
most ; when it is less powerful and continued 
for a longer time, the humours of the eye are 
affected. Even fatal attacks of sunstroke are 
believed to be produced not by the heat, as most 
persons imagine, but by the action of light. 
Sunstroke may occur even in spring. When 
the temperature is not high, an intense artificial 
light will produce the same results, especially 
the electric light. It appears as if the violet 
parts of the luminous rays are the cause of this 
affection, since screens which absorb them pre- 
serve the eyes of those who are engaged in 
experimenting on this kind of light. 

Every one must have observed the action of light 
on the skin of man; it imbrowns and tans our 
integuments by altering and developing the colour- 
ing matter which they contain. Those parts of our 
bodies which are uncovered, as the face and hands, 
are much darker than the rest. Even in the same 
neighbourhood the inhabitants of the rural districts 
are darker than those of the town. At more distant 
latitudes, the dwellers in a country differ sensibly 
in complexion according to the intensity of solar 
light. Three varieties may be clearly traced in 
Europe—the olive brown, with black eye, hair, and 
beard; the chestnut, with azure blue eye and 
yellow beard ; and the fair, with paler blue eyes 
and red hair. The white skin of the European 
allows the observer to see the variations made by 
light and heat more clearly ; but if less marked, 
the facts of colouration are as discernible else- 
where. The Arab-Scythian race has only half 
its representatives in Europe and Central Asia ; 
the other half descends to the Indian Ocean, testi- 
fying by the deeper brown tint to the ever- 
increasing heat of the climate. In the Himalaya 
we find Hindus who may be called fair; whilst 
those of Coromandel, Malabar, and Ceylon may 
vie with some negro tribes in the darkness of their 
skin. The ancient monuments of Egypt shew 
that their artists understood this fact, for the men, 
who lived in the open air, are represented as red- 
brown; whilst the women, who were shut up, have 
a pale yellow tint. In the present day, those 
travellers who set out from the mouths of the Nile 
and trace it to its source can discern the regular 
ascent from light to dark. Barrow tells us that 
the Manchou Tartars have grown paler during 
their residence in China, Among the yellow races 
of Sunda and the Maldive Islands, the women, 
who are always veiled, are white as wax; so 
also the Jewesses of Cairo and Syria, from the 
same cause, have a pale wan appearance, The 
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Eskimo tribes shut up in their cabins during the 
long Arctic winter, shew the effects in their white- 
ness. Though heat and other conditions may 
intervene, still the power of luminous radiation 
is incontrovertible. It is interesting to note 
that the pigment-cells in the skin of the frog 
contract under the influence of light and expand 
in darkness; and an allied arrangement pro- 
duces the kaleidoscopic changes of colour in 
cuttle-fishes and chameleons, 

All our system of organic functions shares in 
the benefit of this wonderful gift ; darkness seems 
to favour the susceptibility of the mucous mem- 
branes to cold, produces flaccidity of the softer 
portions of the body, swellings and rickets, Miners 
working under ground, and men living in badly 
lighted workshops, are exposed to all these causes 
of physiological discomfort. There are some rays 
of the spectrum which seem to act on animal life 
in the same way as darkness ; for instance, orange 
light, which retards the development of frogs ; yet 
this is especially favourable for plants, just as 
green light, which destroys them, suits living 
creatures, Thus there is a kind of opposition 
and equilibrium in the two great kingdoms of 
Nature ; and spring becomes to man a powerful 
stimulant, a privileged and enchanting season, 
by the production of green buds which it opens 
after the gloom of winter. 

There seems also to exist a correlation between 
the perfection of forms and luminous intensity ; 
ethnography demonstrates that light tends to 
develop the different parts of the body in harmo- 
nious proportion. Humboldt tells us that among 
the Mexican and Peruvian Indians he never saw 
any individual having a natural deformity ; they 
are extremely rare among races with deeply coloured 
skins. Men who live almost without clothing are 
in a constant bath of light ; no part of the body is 
hidden from the vivifying action of the solar rays, 
hence arises an equilibrium in every function and 
development. The same remark applies to the 
intellectual faculties ; they find in light a consola- 
tion for the sadness of external things, Thoughts 
imprisoned and silent in a dark cell, are aroused 
by the brightness of a well-lighted room. We can 
none of us avoid feeling the depression of a dark 
rainy day, nor resist the joyousness of the summer 
sun. How can we help being in unison with all 
animate and inanimate nature, which as soon as 
the light touches them, vibrate, start, and manifest 
in a thousand different languages, the stimulating 
and enchanting pleasure of the contact! Instinc- 
tively we seek it elsewhere, and are always happy 
when we succeed in finding it; and thus it will 
ever be until we reach the source of infinite and 
eternal light in a world where no darkness exists, 


CLERICAL ANECDOTES 


THE usually grave character of clerical experi- 
ences is sometimes varied by comic passages, 
none the less amusing, perhaps, from being quite 
unpremeditated by those to whom they are due. 
Though few in these days would have the bad 
taste to joke on things sacred, there can be no 
harm in noting a few eccentricities and contre- 
temps which are said to have occurred in connec- 
tion with things clerical. 

Of the Rev. Robert Stephen Hawker, vicar of 


Morwenstow, many good stories are told, in his 
Life by Mr Baring-Gould. When young, he was a 
very tricky fellow, and kept most people around 
him in hot-water. At Stratton, where his father 
lived, there was a grocer whom the young 
trickster delighted in teasing. ‘He would dive 
into the shop, says his biographer, ‘catch hold 
of the end of thread that curled out of the tin 
in which the shopkeeper kept the ball of twine 
with which he tied up his parcels, and race with 
it in his hand down the street, then up a lane and 
down another, till he had uncoiled it all, and laced 
Stratton in a cobweb of twine, tripping up people 
as they went along the streets.” After Mr Hawker 
was appointed vicar of Morwenstow, the untidy 
condition of the church affected one of his curates, 
a man of a somewhat domineering character, to 
such an extent that one day the latter swept 
up all the rubbish he could find in the church, 
old decorations of the previous Christmas, de- 
cayed southernwood and roses of the foregoing 
Midsummer festivity, scraps of old Bibles, Prayer- 
books, and manuscript scraps of poetry, match- 
ends, candle-ends, &c., and having filled a barrow 
with all these sundries, he wheeled it down to 
the vicarage door, rang the bell, and asked for Mr 
Hawker. The vicar came into the porch, ‘This,’ 
said the curate, ‘is the rubbish I have found in 
your church,” ‘Not all,’ said Mr Hawker. ‘Com- 
plete the pile by seating yourself on the top, and 
I will see to the whole being shot speedily.’ 

The Literary Churchman gives an amusing anec- 
dote of Mr Hawker, who was walking one day on 
the cliffs near Morwenstow with the Rev. Mr 
W——, when a gust of wind took off Mr W——’s 
hat, and carried it over the cliff. Within a week 
or two, a Methodist preacher at Truro was discours- 
ing on Prayer, and in his sermon he said: ‘I 
would not have you, dear brethren, confine your 
supplications to spiritual blessings; but ask also 
for temporal favours. I will illustrate my meaning 
by relating an incident that happened to myself 
ten days ago. I was on the shore of a cove 
near a little insignificant place in North Cornwall 
named Morwenstow, and about to proceed to Bude. 
Shall I add, my Christian friends, that I had 
on my head at the time a shocking bad hat—that 
I somewhat blushed to think of entering that 
harbour-town and watering-place so ill adorned 
as to my head? Then I lifted up a prayer for 
covering more suited to my head. At that solemn 
moment I raised my eyes and saw in the 
spacious firmament on high—the blue ethereal 
sky—a black spot. It approached—it largened— 
it widened—it fell at my feet. It was a brand-new 
hat by a celebrated London maker! I cast my 
battered beaver to the waves, my Christian 
friends, and walked into Bude as fast as I could 
with a new hat on my head.’ 

The incident got into the Methodist Reporter or 
some such paper under the heading of ‘ Remark- 
able Answer to Prayer.” ‘And,’ said the vicar, 
‘the rascal made off with Mr W——’s new hat. 
There was no reaching him, for we were on the 
cliff, and could not - mn the precipice. He 
was deaf enough, I promise you, to our shouts.’ 
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Archdeacon Wilberforce having come into the 
neighbourhood to advocate the cause of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, met Mr Hawker. 
‘Look here,’ said the Archdeacon; ‘I have to 
speak at the meeting at Stratton to-night ; and I 
am told that there is a certain Mr Knight who will 
be on the platform, and is a weariful speaker. I 
have not much time to spare. Is it possible by a 
hint to reduce him to reasonable limits?’ Mr 
Hawker said it was utterly impossible—he was 
irrepressible. ‘But, he added, ‘leave him to me, 
and he will not trouble you.’ At the meeting, 
this Mr Knight was on the platform waiting for 
his opportunity to rise. ‘Ah! Knight, said Mr 
Hawker in a whisper, ‘the Archdeacon has left 
his watch behind, and mine is also at home; 
will you lend yours for timing the speeches ?’ 
With some hesitation Mr Knight did so, hand- 
ing him his gold repeater, with bunch of seals 
attached. Presently Mr Knight rose to speak. 
Now, the latter gentleman was accustomed when 
addressing a public audience to dangle his bunch 
of seals round and round in his left hand. 
Directly he began his oration, his hand went 
instinctively to his fob in quest of the bunch. 
It was not there. He stammered and felt again, 
floundered in his speech, and after a few feeble 
efforts to recover himself, gave in, and resumed 
his seat. 

Mr Hawker frequently acted as postman for 
his parishioners; and after service on Sunday, a 
distribution took place in the porch, when he 
not only y Ansell but had also frequently to 
read, the letters. On one occasion he was reading 
a letter to an old woman of Wellcombe, whose 
son was in Brazil, Part of the letter ran as 
follows: ‘I cannot tell you, dear mother, how 
the muskitties [mosquitos] torment me. They 
never leave me alone, but pursue me every- 
where’—— 

‘To think of that!’ interrupted the old woman. 
‘My Ezekiel must be a handsome lad! But I 
am interrupting. Do you go on please, parson.’ 

‘Indeed, dear mother,’ continued the vicar, read- 
ing, ‘I shut my door and window of an evening, 
to keep them out of my room.’ 

‘Dear life!’ exclaimed the old woman ; ‘what 
will the world come to next ?’ 

‘And yet,’ continued the vicar, ‘they do not 
leave me alone. I believe they come down the 
chimney to get at me.’ 

‘Well, well now, parson, exclaimed the mother, 
holding up her hands ; ‘to think how forward of 
them !’ 

‘Of whom ?’ 

‘Why, the Miss Kitties, sure. When I were 
young, maidens would have blushed to do such 
a thing. And come down the chimbley too!’ 
After a pause, the mother’s pride over-mastering a 
sense of what befitted her sex: ‘But Ezekiel 
must be rare handsome for the maidens to be 
after him so, And, I reckon, the Miss Kitties 
will be quality folk too.’ 


There was a — of Mr Radcliffe, a fox- 
hunting parson in Devonshire, The Bishop of 
Exeter (Dr Philpotts) came one day to visit him 
without notice. Parson Radcliffe, in scarlet, was 
just about to mount his horse and gallop off to 
the meet, when he heard that the Bishop was in 
the village. He had barely time to send away 


his hunter, run up-stairs, and jump, red coat and 
boots, into bed, when the Bishop’s carriage drew 
up at the door. ‘Tell his lordship I’m ill, will 
ye?’ was his injunction to his housekeeper, as he 
flew to bed. 

‘Is Mr Radcliffe in?’ asked Dr Philpotts. 

‘He’s ill in bed,’ said the housekeeper. 

‘Dear me! Iamsosorry. Pray ask if I may 
come 2 and sit with him,’ said the Bishop, 

The housekeeper ran up-stairs in sore dismay, 
and entered the parson’s room. The parson stealth- 
ily put his head out of the bedclothes, but was 
reassured when he saw the room was invaded by 
his housekeeper, and not by the Bishop. 

‘Please your honour, his lordship wants to come 
up-stairs and sit with you a little.’ 

‘With me!’ gasped the parson. ‘No; go down 
and tell his lordship I’m took cruel bad with 
scarlet fever; it is an aggravated case, and very 
catching,’ Enough, doubtless, to settle the Bishop. 


Perhaps no public speaker ever excelled Mr 
Spurgeon in profuseness of anecdotal illustration 
in ‘discourses,’ His sermons and addresses teem 
with anecdotes, which are usually very much to 
the point, To his students last year he told a 
good story, to shew the need of preachers bein 
attractive, ‘When I was in Arran quite recently, 
said he, ‘I heard of a minister who preached in a 
certain church, and at the close of the service was 
strongly urged by the ruling elder to promise a 
future supply of similar discourses, the collection 
after his sermon having been unusually large. 

“Dear me,” said the minister with becoming 
pride, “what might your ordinary collection 
amount to?” 

“Last Sunday it was twopence-halfpenny !” 

“ What is it to-day then?” asked the minister, 
expecting to hear a large sum named. 

“ Eightpence-halfpenny,” was the reply. 

“Woe is me,’ moaned the minister within 
himself, “ for I gave the sixpence myself!”’ 


A young smart-looking Scotch clergyman was 
preaching in a strange country church. Fearing 
that his hair was not properly parted in the 
middle, or perhaps that he might have a smudge 
on his nose, he quietly and significantly said to the 
beadle, there being no mirror in the vestry: 
‘John, could you get me a glass ?’ 

John disappeared, and after a few minutes 
returned with something under his coat, which, 
to the astonishment of the clergyman, he produced 
in the form of a lemonade bottle, with a gill of 
whisky in it, saying: ‘Ye maunna let on [tell] 
about it, minister, for I got it asa great favour ; 
and I wadna hae got it ava if I hadna said it 
was for you!’ It may be well to mention that 
amongst the humbler orders in Scotland ‘a glass’ 
is the expression for a dram of liquor. In the 
foregoing anecdote we are not told whether the 
minister or John consumed the gill. 


In addressing the multitude, simplicity of 
language is always highly desirable, there being 
the danger of the unlearned attaching very 
different (and sometimes very awkward) meanings 
to the grand and uncommon words which even 
careful clergymen may be betrayed into using in 
the pulpit. One of those when in his study and 
in the act of composing a sermon, made use of the 
term ‘ostentatious man.’ Throwing down his pen, 
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he wished to satisfy himself, ere he proceeded, as | lady! ‘Two thousand years ago !’ she exclaimed, 
to whether a great portion of his congregation | with a brightening countenance. ‘Then let’s hope 


5. ye comprehend the meaning of the said term, 
and adopted the following method of proof. Ring- 
ing the bell, his footman appeared, and was thus 
addressed by his master: ‘ What do you conceive 
to be implied by an ostentatious man ?’ 

‘ An ostentatious man, sir?’ said Thomas, ‘Why 
sir, I should say a perfect gentleman.’ 

‘Very good,’ said the vicar, ‘Send Ellis [his 
coachman | here,’ 

‘Ellis, asked the vicar, ‘what do you imagine 
an ostentatious man to be ?’ 

‘ An ostentatious man, sir ?’ replied Ellis. ‘ Why, 
I should say an ostentatious man meant what we 
calls—saving your presence—a —— jolly good 
fellow,’ 

It need scarcely be told that the vicar substituted 
a-less ‘ostentatious’ word. 


We may excuse the foreigner if, in speaking our 
language, he occasionally misapplies an ambiguous 
word, however oddly it may sound. Dr Chalmers 
once entertained a distinguished guest from Swit- 
zerland, whom he asked if he would be helped to 
‘kippered salmon.’ The foreign divine asked the 
meaning of the uncouth word ‘ kippered,’ and was 
told that it meant ‘preserved.’ Soon after, the 
Switzer made use of this newly acquired expres- 
sion in a public prayer, when he offered a petition 
that a distinguished divine might long be ‘ kip- 
pered to the Free Church of Scotland.’ 

Here is another example of a possible miscon- 
struction of language. ‘I fear, said a country 


| it’s not true!’ 

| Parish clerks, especially if they happen to be 
| shoemakers, are generally of a philosophical turn 
of mind. Here is an example related by an old 
rector, who was standing with his clerk in his 
churchyard ruefully contemplating the fallen 
grandeur of a stately elm which had lately 
ornamented the picturesque burial-place of the 
‘rude forefathers of the hamlet. After gazing 
for some time on the wreck, the clerk at length 
broke the sorrowful silence by addressing the 
rector thus: ‘I daresay you remember, sir, the 
violent storms of the spring of 1833, I have heard 
there were more elms blown down then than was 
ever before known; and in the autumn of that 
year we had the cholera. Now coffins, you know, 
are made of elm: these trees, therefore, were 
doubtless blown down on purpose to supply the 
extra number of coffins which Srovilenes foresaw 
would be required before the year ended,’ 


The present writer was once standing in a church- 
yard with an aged sexton, who complained that it 
was so full now that his work had ceased to be a 
pleasure. ‘You see,’ said he, ‘it’s all ’ed-work 
now; and though I have parcelled out places for 
all the parish, it’ll be a tightish fit to get’em all 
snug. As for Johnson Blower, he’s a long un; and 
| to keep all square I shall ’ev to do what I never 

did afore; he’ll go north and south across the feet 
| of his family, where there’s a odd bit that ’ull 
just ’old *im.”’ Poor old man! though he spoke 


curate to his flock, ‘when I explained to you! as if he were immortal, he has been dead for 
in my last charity sermon that philanthropy was! many years, and many of those for whom he 
the love of our species, you must have misunder- | piously planned, have survived him, 

stood me to say “specie,” which may account for | 
the smallness of the collection. You will prove, | 
I hope, by your present contribution that you are | 
no longer labouring under the same mistake,’ 


Clergymen, like other mortals, occasionally find 
out that they have chosen unaccommodating help- 
mates. One of these ladies made a rather awkward 
;| mistake. Her husband having brought a brother- 

It matters little to some church-goers of what | clergyman home to dine with him, went into 
words a sermon is composed, for the effect of ‘a | another apartment to speak to his spouse about 
pulpit discourse’ is to them provocative of the repast, when she attacked him and abused 
slumber, Dean Ramsay relates that one of the | him for bringing a parcel of idle fellows to eat 
Earls of Lauderdale was once alarmingly ill, one | up their income. The husband, provoked at her 
distressing symptom being a total absence of sleep, | behaviour, said in a pretty loud tone: ‘If it were 
without which, the medical man said, he could not ; not for the stranger, I would give you a good 
recover, His son, who was somewhat ‘simple,’ was | drubbing.’ ‘Oh,’ cried the visitor, who overheard 
playing on the carpet, and cried out: ‘Send for | the remark, ‘I beg you will make no stranger of 
that preaching man frae Livingstone, for fayther | me.’ 
aye sleeps when he’s in the pulpit.’ One of the 
doctors thought the hint worth attending to ; 
and the experiment of ‘getting a minister to 
him’ succeeded, for sleep came on, and the Earl 
recovered. j 

In contrast to those persons who assiduously 
attend church, there is, unfortunately, a much 
larger class of persons who can rarely, if ever, be 
induced to enter a place of worship of any descrip- 
tion. There is a story of a village curate who, 
after much persuasion, had got an old woman of 
this class at last to go to church on Good-Friday. 
On his way home he overtook her, and after 
expressing his pleasure at the success of his exhor- 
tation, he spoke to her of the awful event just 
commemorated by the church. On taking leave, 
she inquired how long it was since that cruel piece 
of business occurred, ‘Nearly two thousand years 
ago, replied the curate. Alas for his hopes that 
he had made a serious impression upon the old 


REST. 


Nor in the torpor of a stagnant pool, 
Where never ripples on the waters rise, 
And which in stillness almost death-like lies ; 
But in the calm of ocean strong and full, 
Whose waves, late tossed about like snow-white wool, 
Are cradled now upon their mother’s breast 
Into a beautiful and sun-lit rest : 
Nor yet again in that serene repose, 
Where magic silence clings about a face, 
Most exquisite in marble sculptured grace— 
But in a sleeping child, whose beauty shews 
Faint semblance of the grace the marble knows, 
Yet glorious as the waves that sleeping shine; 
For Life is there, with its impress divine ! 
H. K. W. 
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